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Vitruvius und seine Zeit: Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung. 
Von Ludwig Sontheimer. Tubingen, 1908. 8 T0 . Pp. x + 
126. 

This doctor's dissertation is a far more ambitious work than is usual. 
It deals not only with the date of publication, but with the language, 
sources, and technical proficiency of the author, with the state of the art 
of building and of wall painting in Kome under the republic and early 
empire, and it includes a comprehensive review of the literature on these 
topics with clear statements of the most important questions. Sontheimer 
is well acquainted with what has been written in recent times on all 
these subjects and makes good use of his knowledge. Thus, the diffi- 
cult problem of the sources of Vitruvius is treated with great common- 
sense, and the correct view is reached that Vitruvius was no " half -educated 
proletarian," nor a plagiarist or slavish imitator, but that he followed 
the fashion of his day, and indeed one may say of all antiquity — using 
what he found useful, and adding and altering as he deemed best. His 
principle, I think, was the same as Seneca's, who says (Epp. 80) : " Non 
ergo sequor priores? facio, sed permitto mihi et in venire aliquid et 
mutare et relinquere. Non servio illis sed adsentior." If Vitruvius had 
done nothing but steal from his Latin forerunners, Fuficius, Varro, and 
Septimius (whose writings on architecture we know only from his own 
conscientious mention of them), he would never, as Sontheimer recog- 
nizes, have ventured to dedicate his work to the emperor and to speak of 
his methods in the terms which he actually employs. No ancient 
author more frequently refers us to his sources than does he. 

In the chapter on the language of Vitruvius, Sontheimer adds not 
much to what has already been shown by Praun and by myself in my 
reply to Ussing; indeed, this chapter is the weakest in the treatise. For 
instance, it will not do to cite (p. 15) as Cicero's a letter from D. Brutus. 
As an example of the genitive of comparison, he cites (p. 10) Tac. Ann. 
iv. 63, but this has been differently explained (see Drager's note), and 
with regard to Vitruvius himself it is probable that in v. 1 . 3 we have a 
brachylogy and not a genitive of comparison at all. As a parallel for 
the use of quaero si, Sontheimer in answer to Ussing cites (p. 12) Livy 
xxxiv. 3. 5; but in that place we have the passive of quaero followed by 
si with the indicative. What is wanted is the active followed by the 
subjunctive as in Livy xxix. 25. 8; xxxix. 50. 7; and on the whole matter 
see my Language of Vitruvius, p. 488. 

On the first page of his treatise, Sontheimer says that Perrault 
ascribes to Philander the notion that Titus was the emperor whom 
Vitruvius addressed. On the contrary, the original edition of Perrault 
shows that he knew that Philander held that Augustus was the emperor. 
But the chapter on Vitruvius' basilica at Fano (pp. 99-112) contains 
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Sontheimer's most original idea, an idea which, if one could accept it, 
would be revolutionary, for it would remove from Vitruvius' work the 
only occurrence of the name Augustus. The idea is to render "pronai 
aedis augusti" (v. 1. 7) not by "pronaos of the temple of Augustus," but 
by "an august temple-pronaos," taking augusti as the adjective fre- 
quently applied to sacred buildings, and holding that the building 
added to the basilica was no temple at all but only what looked like the 
pronaos of a temple. Fatal, however, to this idea is the immediately 
following feminine relative quae, which must refer to aedis, not to 
pronai. This conclusive objection has already been pointed out by 
Nohl in a review in the Wochenschrift filr kl. Phil. 1909, p. 604. 
Further, the word a-e'de, not pronao, is used with reference to this build- 
ing in the next clause but one. This forces Sontheimer to the unwar- 
rantable assertion that the phrase pronaos aedis and the word aedes 
must in this passage denote the same thing. And his whole interpreta- 
tion leads him to the conclusion that Vitruvius knew nothing of the title 
Augustus and that he published his work before the title was bestowed 
on January 16, 27 b. c. For Sontheimer is still laboring under the 
exploded theory that after the bestowal of this title, everybody must 
always have addressed the emperor by it; on this see my Preface of 
Vitruvius, pp. 153 ff. But although the novel interpretation of augusti 
cannot be accepted, yet this chapter contains a useful account of Fano 
as it is today, with a plan of the place and indications of the few ancient 
remains still to be found there. 

M. H. Mobgan 
Harvard University 



Populdre Aufsdtze. Von Karl Kkumbacheb. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1909. Pp. 388. $1.38. 

The author has won a well-deserved reputation among scholars for 
his unique efforts in behalf of a quickening of interest in Greek and 
Graeco-Roman culture during the middle and later ages. His achieve- 
ments in this direction have been so marked that it is difficult to realize 
that his doctorate dates from so late a time as 1883. His quarter of 
a century of academic activity is now marked by the collection and 
reprinting of various essays, chiefly in his favorite field, that originally 
appeared for the most part in popular journals, many of the contribu- 
tions being under the guise of book -reviews. They are grouped under 
the four heads of " Sprachliches," " Litterarisches," " Geschichtliches," 
and "Allerlei," of which the last two include the larger number of 
especially interesting tractates, though all well repay reading. The 
biographical notice of Ferdinand Gregorovius is an especially sympa- 
thetic picture of an interesting personality, and the review of the late 



